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TECHNICAL CHAPTER.— No. 3. 



PAPER-HANGINGS. — CONCLUDED. 



E. D. 




'HEN about seven feet of papering have 
been thus drawn in, the boy shuts the 
lid of the drum, and beats with rods on 
the bottom, which is made of tense 
calf's skin, and is elevated two feet 
from the floor by means of strong sup- 
ports. This beating on the drum raises 
a cloud of flock inside, which, as it sub- 
sides, falls uniformly on the paper. 
The chest is then opened, the paper is 
inverted and lightly tapped to detach 
loose particles. Gradations of color in 
the flock are afterwards produced by 
applying to the surface, when thoroughly 
dry, lighter or deeper shades in water-color or distemper. 
Gold-leaf is applied to paper-hangings in the same way 
as to wood, and by means of a preparation washed over 
it is made more durable than formerly, and better able 
to resist damp. 

The most marked change that has occurred in the 
paper-staining trade during the past few years is the 
great extension of the use of machinery; as yet, how- 
ever, machine printed papers are inferiorto those printed 
by hand or block. As regards quantity, paper- printing 
by the machine far exceeds that done by blocks. In 
1892 it was estimated that 16,485,000 pieces were made, 
of which 14,025,000 were machine printed, and 2,460,000 
were block-printed. 

The paper is first padded — that is, a ground color is 
laid uniformly over it, upon which the colored pattern 
is printed by the machine. The padding is done with 
French chalk, earthy colors, or colored lakes thickened 
with size, which are laid on by means of brushes. For 
machine-printing the paper is kept in web, and the pad- 
ding effected by a series of rotary brushes. The paper is 
also polished with French chalk by the machine. For 
hand-printing the paper is cut in lengths of twelve yards, 
and the groundwork is laid by a man assisted by two 
boys; in some cases as many as 300 pieces can be pad- 
ded in a day. The man lays the paper flat on a table 
and applies the color with a brush, while the boys sus- 
pend the pieces, as they are done, to cross rods con- 
nected with the ceiling to dry. When dried the papers 
are rolled up and carried to another apartment, to be 
polished by friction-rollers and brushes. Pieces that 



are to be satined are grounded with plaster of Paris, and 
operated on by a brush attached to the lower end of a 
swing polishing-rod. 

Talc, or china clay, is sometimes used to give surface, 
or satiny lustre. The colors used are French chalk, 
good whiting — which is sometimes mixed with white 
lead — for whites; for the yellow tints, chrome yellow, 
terra di Sienna, yellow ochre, and vegetable extracts, 
such as Persian berries, are employed ; the reds consist 
principally of a decoction of woods, such as Brazil-wood ; 
the other colors are also obtained from various vegeta- 
bles and mineral sources. The colors are rendered 
adhesive and consistent by being worked with gelatin- 
ous size. For machine-printing, the color is more or 
less liquid, so as not to impede the motion of the ma- 
chine ; but in block-printing the color is worked almost 
to a glue. 

There are various machines for printing four, six or 
twelve colors. The pattern is impressed by a method 
similar to that employed in calico-printing, viz., by a 
series of rollers placed round a drum, each roller having 
its own color box, sieves, etc. ; the chief difference is, 
that in paper-staining body colors are impressed from 
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the surface of the rollers, whereas in calico-printing the 
rollers are engraved. On leaving the machine, the 
paper passes into a flue heated to about 200° Fahr., 
where it is dried and finished. The rate of production 
is about forty- two yards a minute; consequently each 
machine will produce about 210 pieces of twelve yards 
every hour. 

The finished paper is reeled upon large drums situ- 
ated in a room above. 

Stenciling has been mentioned in connection with the 
early production of paper-hangings ; but it has also been 
applied directly on the wall so as to supply the place of 
paper-hanging entirely, and where there is any fear of 
damp it is undoubtedly better than paper. It is a valu- 
able aid to the decorator in the production of paneled 
or other work on plaster, laying in the outlines truly 
and rapidly, and leaving the artistic finishing only to be 
executed by hand, as we have stated in the former 
chapter. 

The French paper-hanging manufacturers have 
brought much more art into the production of paper- 
hanging than we or any other nation ; not only elabo- 
rate compositions of panel work, with magnificent bou- 
quets of flowers, scrolls, and ornaments of all kinds, but 
landscapes and even elaborate figure compositions may 
have been seen at any of the international exhibitions. 
The skill exhibited is undoubtedly great, the colors 
brilliant, and the workmanship true and sound; but, as 
in the reproduction of the work of the great painters, 
portraits and figure compositions, in colored wools or 
silk, as in the tapestry of the Gobelins, so in these highly 
artistic paper-hangings, which the French fitly call 
papiers peintz, we cannot but consider that there is a 
great misapplication of talent. For fragile productions 
they are far too expensive, and they never can obtain 
the rank of works of art. 



They are used with effect in such places as the saloons 
of theatres, where the paper, supplies the whole furni- 
ture, but papiers peintz in many brilliant colors, however 
well harmonized, can never be in place where furniture', 
dresses and works of true art have to be considered. 
Beautiful as are these productions as examples of manu- 
facture, they are objectionable on the ground of good 
taste. 

When the same skilful artists and manufacturers ex- 
ert themselves in a legitimate manner, their productions 
are unrivaled for taste and skill ; a first-class drawing- 
room paper in a properly low key by any of the best 
Paris manufacturers is a charming production. 

But we need not go abroad for good paper-hangings; 
since the general revival of art, which had fallen into a 
terribly low condition half a century since in most coun- 
tries, but especially in our own, we have acquired some 
sound ideas about ornamentation and coloring, and the 
windows of every tasteful producer or dealer contain a 
profusion of truly simple, artistic paper-hangings, un- 
obtrusive as regards ornament and exquisite in coloring, 
and in addition at moderate prices. In fact, those who 
have any taste may make all their walls elegant at a 
very moderate cost. 

The two illustrations on this page are quaint Ger- 
man conceptions for wall paper freatment. The sea- 
weed motif is especially good; the movement of the 
larger figure exceptionally so, as the movement is very 
suggestive of the Byzatine treatment of the Acanthus 
leaf, from which the idea is evidently derived. The 
chrysanthemum treatment has an oddity of movement 
particularly clever, and is very suggestive of old Flem- 
ish tapestry. 

Papers made to imitate Sienna, and other marbles or 
woods, and some other kinds, are varnished after being 
hung; the following is given as a good composition for 
such varnish : Four pounds of gum dammar or white 
resin, dissolved in a gallon of turpentine ; it must be 
laid on sparingly and evenly with a large brush, and it 
dries quickly. 
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